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ARTICLE I. 


Nationa Heaps—WNo. 3—Tue Jews. 
(Continued from p. 69, vol. IV.) 


Perhaps no nation, as a nation, possess qualities as remark- 
able as the Jews. Not only are their national peculiarities 
bold and striking, manifesting themselves on all occasions 
and governing theth in all they say and do, but they are pec- 
uliar and even sui generis, differing as to their religion, phy- 
siognomy, occupations, &c. &c. from all the rest of the world. 

The Jews have a cast of countenance, a national face and 
physiognomy, by which they may be easily distinguished 
from all other faces and nations. A minute description of 
these differences will not be attempted here, yet the peculiar 
form of the nose, its resemblance to the bill of an eagle, its 
breadth along the whole line of its insertion on the face, the 
peculiarity observable in the under and upper lips, the form 
of the chin, as seen in the accompanying portrait of a Jew, ta- 
ken from life, will enable an accurate observer to designate a 
Jew wherever he is seen. 

In stature, the Jews are usual!y stout-bui!t, sho.t, and very 
broad and capacious at the chest. In other words, their san- 
guine-bilious, or their motive-mental temperament, greatly 
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predominates. This indicates long life, great irritability, 
much selfishness, and strong propensities. 

The same traits are seen in their national form of head. I 
have never seen the head of a Jew which was high, long, and 
narrow. They are always broad, and génerally low. The 
specimen, from which the accompanying portrait is eopied, 
will give a fair sample of the extraordinary width of their 
heads. I have invariably found their development of Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness large, and of Acquisitiveness 
enormous, so large that the first few Jewish heads I examin- 
ed, I did not know what to make of it, supposing it a deform- 
ity. No where else have I met with specimens of this organ 
at all to be compared with it inthem. To observe it correct- 
ly, draw aline from the top of the ear to the corner of the eye. 
Take a point in this line about an inch forward of the middle 
of the top of the ear, and elevate a perpendicular about a 
quarter to half an inch, and you have the organ. Or, more 
easily, observe whether the head widens rapidly in passing 
from the organ of Order back to Acquisitiveness, and if so the 
organ is large; if not, it is small. I do not remember ever to 
have secn a Jew in whom this widening was not enormous, 
nor a Jew who did not love money. From the wary Jacob, 
who contrived to, I had almost said cheat, Laban out of most 
of his property (cattle),‘down through the money changers in 
the temple and the Shylock of modern times, to those Jewisii 
pedlars who traverse our country in such numbers, they have 
been remarked the world over, in all ages, climes and circum- 
stances, to be extravagantly fond of money, and especially of 
traffic. Who ever knew a Jew get his living by hard labor? 
Doubtless there are such cases, but they are rare. And not 
only are all Jews fond of trading, but they are most adroit and 
artful in amassing wealth. No stratagem is left untried, eve- 

ry means is tised to turn a penny, and every turn makes them 
two. Their talent, or rather instinct in this respect, exceeds 
any thing that one can imagine, who has never seen their 
maneeuvring in this line. The short words “as rich asa Jew,” 
“Jew you down to the last cent,’”’ &c., will serve to illustrate 
this characteristic. 

Ihave never exaihined the heads of ‘Many Jews, beratse 
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they aretoo fond of money to spend it on objects like this. 
A Jewess in Baltimore was examined, and brought some chil- 
dren of her deceased sister of which she had the care, anda 
jady in Philadelphia, whose husband was once a pedlar of 
combs, hosiery, buttons, &c. &c., but is now worth his millions, 
also once called on me for that purpose, and a few others, yet 
very few. Few.of them have science enough to look into 
Phrenology, and those who have, have teo much. Mr. Laz- 
arus, a teacher who came over from England to seek employ- 
ment, is the only one I now remember to have known as be- 
ing interested in this science. Money is their all in all, their 
idol, their Gop. A few love books, yet as a nation, they have 
but one desire, one end, one idea, and that isto make money. 
And money they do make, too, with a celerity truly astonish- 
ing. They deal in no article which has not a speedy anda 
certain sale, and at enormous profits. Thus, they keep a 
pawnbroker’s shop, and never give a quarter of the real val- 
ue of the articies left, require 25 per cent. interest, and are se- 
cured by the article pawned, so that there is no possibility of 
their losing a cent. Look at the increase of money at this 
rate, Take but a thousand dollars, a small capital on which 
to commence business. The first year he clears $250, and 
begins the third with $1562, the fourth, with nearly $2000, 
the tenth, with $7.445, the twenty third, with above $100.000, 
and the thirty-third, with above a million. Nothing is reck- 
oned out for expenses, nor is this necessary in estimating the 
receipts of a Jew, because his incidental income, the surplus 
of his sales over and above the amount loaned on them, &c. &e. 
will much more than cover all his expenses those of living in- 
eluded. 

I have usually found Conscientiousness large in Jews, and 
yet it does not appear in their dealings; for few can deal with 
a Jew without getting cheated. The gentleman from whom 
this portrait was copied, had large Conscientiousness, and yet 
he committed forgery. In this respect, their characters and 
their heads would not Aarmonize, only that, as is the fact, 
Acquisitiveness is so much larger as to stifle its voice. 

Constructiveness is usually large. It is so in the accompa- 
nying portrait, and its original had the most remarkable talent 
for drawing, sketching, using tools, making things, &c, &c., 
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that I ever saw. He was sent up at one of my lectures in 
Philadelphia, in 1838, to be examined publicly. He was de- 
scribed as possessing this talent and that of copying toa re- 
markable degree, and then to give a practical illustration of 
the character ascribed to him, he called for a piece of char- 
coal,and drew, on a paper, an excellent Apollo. A better 
writer I never saw. These aid them greatly in their judg- 
ment of the value of property. A Jew rarely if ever errs in 
judging of the qualities and value of goods, and lays out his 
moncy to the very best advantage. 

These organs also aid in the study of the natural sciences, 
and accordingly, we sometimes find a scholar among the Jews, 
but if a scholar, he is profound and erudite. Our best histo 
rians and oriental scholars are Jews. For one reason of this, 
see vol. IV. p. 76, Education department. Their heads are 
usually /arge, and temperaments active, but it is vital activity 
rather than mental. Amativeness is usually very large, and 
the social organs are generally large, as is also Benevolenee, 
Firmness, Self-Esteem, Appetite, and Approbativeness. Con- 
centrativeness is usually small, as is also Marvellousness. 
Veneration is variable. Cautiousness is always a predomin- 
ant organ. 

The articles they prefer to deal in, are first, jewelry (isit 
not possible that this gave rise to the name Jew-elry,) perhaps 
because so much opportunity is allowed to take the advantage 
and so large profits are usually realized; secondly, in made- 
up and cast-off clothing, in musical instruments, toys, &c. 
Their love of keeping pawn-brokers’ shops is remarkable, and 
they have no very special objection to the reception of stolen 
articles, provided they can get them for comparatively nothing. 
Their knowledge of human nature is most remarkable, and 
enables them to take advantage of their customers, or rather 
victims. They know when to abuse and when to persuade, 
when to threaten and when to flatter; and the moment one 
crosses their threshold, they seem to know by a kind of intui- 
tion, whether he is a spy, or wants any thing, and all about 

him. 

Phrenology will undoubtedly throw a flood of light on the 

disputed question of the original identity of the Jews and 
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N. A. Indians; yet the editor has not examined either with 
the view of settling this point. Their general similarity, is 
somewhat obvious, except that the Jews have more Acquisi- 
tiveness than the Indians. The perceptive organs are the 
alike in beth, so is the general fullness of the side of the head, 
and the want of height. Yet I would not venture to express 
even an opinion on this point. 

On the whole, the study of the heads and characters of the 
Jews, will be found not only exceedingly interesting and in- 
structive to the Phrenologist, but to contain one of the strong- 
est proofs of the truth of Phrenology to be found. 





ARTICLE IL. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CHARACTERS OF TWO CASTS, AS DEDUCED 
FROM THEIR PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS, BY 0. S, FOW- 
LER AND WM. R. STRACHAN,* 


In complying with your request that I would send you'a 
written delineation of the phrenological indications of the char- 
acters of the two casts ‘you sent me, T labor under difficulties 
which few can duly appreciate. In the first place, to examine 
a head without any knowledge of the individual’s education, 
occupation, influences, circumstances, &c. is subjecting the sci- 
ence to a test so scrutinous, that few Phrenologists will risk it. 
But to examine the bare skull divested of all skin and flesh, 
with none of the ordinary means of estimating the tempera- 
ment, activity, texture, and organization, and with but few in- 
dications of these qualities even as drawn from the naked skull, 
is increasing the severity of the test to a degree which few 
can sustain. But this test can be sustained far better than an 


* Their having been directed to Philadelphia prevented their reaching 
me till about four weeks ago, since which I have not had a leisure mo- 
ment to comply with your request till last week, when the description, de- 
signed to be inserted in the June No., was necessarily crowded over for 
want of room into the July aumber. 

19* 
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examination of the cast alone, where the indications of activity 
and texture are few and indistinct. In examining the skull, 
no slight assistance is to be derived from its thinness over 
the organs most excited, &c.; but, in the examination of the 
cast of a skull merely, the data are too slight to expect any 
great things, and to cover many inaccuracies should they oc- 
cur, and should the examination and character be found to 
harmonize, the test will be triumphant and complete. Under 
circumstances like these, nothing but science, and in skillful 
hands, could predicate character successfully. 

To make assurance doubly sure, I have invited Mr. Wm. R. 
Strachan, the pupil and partner of L. N. Fowler, to give an- 
other phrenological description of these casts, both his and 
mine being put into the hands of the printer before either was 
acquainted with a single opinion expressed by the other. 
Both casts are low, wide and short, which indicates a predom- 
inance of the animal propensities and a deficiency of the mo- 
ral sentiments, thus evincing their general depravity of char- 
acter, and their attraction for each other. They were doubt- 
less comrades or associates, united together mainly to plan 
and execute crimes of the blackest hue. In addition to this, 
both are casts from skulls, the great size of which gave them 
a great amount of power. Yet this power unquestionably 
took a selfish, wicked, and even criminal direction. 1 regard 
them both as very bad heads, and capable of committing al- 
most any crime, however black or heinous. 

Cast No. 1 was doubtless the ringleader of this diabolical 
confederacy. I infer this from its astonishing width. In my 
whole extensive collection of American criminal skulls and 
casts, I have few as wide at Destructiveness as this. It is wi- 
der than that of Thomas Earl, who was executed at Williams- 
port, Lycoming Co. Pa., May 24th, 1836; wider than one ex- 
ecuted for murder some five years since, in Delaware; wider 
than that of LeBlanc, or than any Indian’s with which I have 
compared it except that of Me-che-ke-le-a-ta, an Indian chief 
most notorious for his bloodthirsty cruelty ; on a par with that 
of Gibbs, the pirate, who killed so many human beings;* wider 


™ A ship-mate of Gibbs called on the editor a few days ago, requesting 
to see the bust of Gibbs. While looking at it he remarked that he had of 
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than that of a colored man who committed murder in Harris- 
burgh some twenty years ago; nearly as wide as that of Con- 
ley, a notorious robber and murderer, who, in company with 
Lewis, infested the mountainous parts of Pennsylvania some 
thirty years ago; wider than that of Patty Cannon cr Eben- 
ezer F. Johnson, and in short than almost any of the skulls and 
casts in my collection. 

This almost unparalleled width must tell somewhere: and 
doubtless controlled his character. 

But this development would be Jess ominous of crime, if it 
were not developed in conjunction with Secretiveness and 
Acquisitiveness. The whole side head is enormously large. 
Hence its possessor was doubtless a criminal, and. a murder- 
er, and that for money—a robber, who did not scruple to em-_ 
ploy any means, however deceptive or cruel, to obtain money. 

Nor would Benevolence restrain him from the commission 
of these crimes, for both pity or sympathy for distress, and al- 
so active kindness, are small. The whole organization indi- 
cates sensuality and brutality. The intellect is fair, yet the 
moral sentiments are small, so that his intellect was the servant 
of his passions. He excelled in planning, and was shrewd and 
knowing in his business or trade, practical, ingenious, very 
fond of travelling, and yet fond of home; but his whole intel- 
lectual lobe was taxed by his propensities to devise ways and 
means for gratifying his animal nature. The only moral organ 
atall conspicuous was Veneration. Probably at some period 
of his life he was religious, yet he was destitute of consistency, 
and a disgrace to religion. Firmness is not large. He was fic- 
kle and unstable in all things; and hence a prey to contend- 
ing and alternating passions. 

Self-Esteem is small. His associates were from the lower 
ranks of life, and his associations all degrading, because small 


ten listened to stories told by Gibbs, in which Gibbs boasted of his having, 
with his own sword, and ina single day, killed upwards of three hundred 


human beings by cutting off their heads, running them through, &. When 


Gibbs became angry he would often threaten him (the narrator) that ifhe 
had him where he would like, he would soon make him “walk the plank.” 
He even once threatened this to the mate of the U. S. man of war in which 
they were both sailors, for which he was punished. 
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Self-Esteem is combined with small Ideality, and a coarse an- 
imal organization. Approbativeness is fully developed, yet it 
also takes an animal turn, and creates a desire for praise in the 
manifestation of animal passion. His weak moral organs left 
him utterly regardless of his mora/ character and standing. 

The social organs are all /arge. Amativeness is very large ; 
he was probably licentious, profligate, and dissolute. If he 
married he probably proved inconstant, and abused his wife. 

Parental attachment was strong. He loved children, yet 
the enormous size of his Combativeness and Destructiveness 
probably caused him at times to abuse them. He loved home 
yet probably travelled from place to place much. He was 
very companionable; fond of society, and always the centre 
ofaclub of rowdies. He contrived to get a good many wo- 
men in love with him. 

Combativeness was prodigious, and Cautiousness small. 
Fear neither personal nor of the law, ever deterred him from 
the commission of crime. 

Combativeness, Destructiveness, and Secretiveness are his 
largest organs, and enormously large they are; so large as to 
round out, and fill up the whole side head. His intentions 
were bad, and every act, device, and stratagem imaginable 
was resorted to, in order to attain his ends. That part of Ac- 
quisitiveness which creates the desire to get money is dargé, 
that which holds on to, and makes a good use of it, is smal. 
He was always poor, seldom paid: his debts, and got money 
as he could. Marvellousness was large. 

In fine, I consider it decidedly a bad head, governed by the 
propensities, particularly Combativeness, Destructiveness, and 
Acquisitiveness, which doubtless exerted a controlling influ- 
ence over the character. 

Cast No. 2. resembles that of No. 1., except that it is long- 
er, lower, and not quite so broad. But for its almost utter 
destitution of the moral sentiments, it would not be a bad 
head, but with this destitution, added to his predominant Se- 
cretiveness and Acquisitiveness, I fear his large reasoning or- 
gans were perverted to the worst of purposes. His large 
Causality was always at work on something, and probably 
plotted mischief. His attachments were remarkable: s0 
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much so as to give his head the appearance of that of a fe- 
male. He wasa real crony, but I fear kept bad company, 
because all his tendencies were downward, all his associations 
vicious and grovelling. I should also think him given to 
drinking and kindred vices. Love of money and Causality, 
are his two largest organs; hence he employed the latter to 
aid the former in devising ways and means to “raise the 
wind,” without earning much if any thing. He cared not 
how he got money, nor how he spent it, so that he could but 
get it. I doubt whether either of them were industrious. I 
regard both as bad skulls, and as liable to turn robbers and 
murderers. 

I have written the above by piece meal, at intervals from 
professional engagements, so that I could not do justice to 
mysclf or the science, and yet have done the best that cireum- 


stances would allow. Ihope Mr. Strachan will have done 
better. 


No. 1—Presents the cast of a male skull—the developments 
of which indicate that the possessor should have been known 
for marked and decided qualities of mind.—I would premise, 
however, before entering at length into a description of the 
character—that the examination of casts—particularly a cast 
of the skull, can never constitute a fair and candid test of the 
truth of Practical Phrenology.—The Sxvuit approximates 
nearly to such test, as a skillful practitioner can then decide 
with tolerable certainty upon the Temperament, and with 
exactness on the relative activity and non-activity of particu- 
lar organs—but even then, equal justice would demand that 
information with regard to circumstances and education should 
also be given. 

With this explanation due to Phrenology, I will resume the 
interrupted delineation of the character.—The Brain was rath- 
er above the full size; its fibre coarse. His Bodily Powers, 
where vitality and ability to relish physical pleasures, endure 
fatigue, to live and enjoy life are estimated, should have been 
excellent. 


_ His head being full and even in the various regions, partic- 
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ularly the Propensities and Moral Sentiments, he was capable 
of passing for an ordinary good man, or a VERY BAD ONE— 
the bias of his character for good or evil depending in some 
measure on circumstances; although, as a bad man, he would 
without doubt become far more notorious for the depth of his 
depravity than conspicuous as a good one. 

He should have manifested much shrewdness, tact, and low 
cunning, was much disposed to assimilate in character with 
the tone of whatever society chance has thrown him into. 

His Intellectual Qualities were those giving judgment of 
physical properties and strong powers of observation, rather 
than originality or the higher kinds of reasoning. 

So far as relates to his Moral Faculties, although I cannot 
decide on the fact, whether they were cultivated or not, he 
had the elements of Gratitude quite strongly developed; and 
though proud and self-confident, has natural respect. He 
should have displayed on certain puints much credulity, and 
that of a decided cast. 

Had great obstinacy and setness of character when particu- 
lar organs were appealed to, but was not uniformly and con- 
sistently firm. His weakest moral organs are Hope and Con- 
scientiousness.—His perception of right and wrong, abstract- 
edly considered aside from results, was weak, and as a man 
was not disposed to consider himself guilty ; and rarely, if ev- 
er, felt penitent for any action committed. 

Self-Interest and the gratification of his desires and passions, 
would be more important, in his estimation, than adhering to 
the dictates of conscience. His Acquisitiveness is well devel- 
oped, and must have had considerable influence in his charac- 
ter—if perverted, making him an adroit and skillful thief. 

His strongest trait, however, should have been that leading 
to Cunning, giving the disposition to conceal and hide from 
others, keep his own affairs to himself; he was not inclined to 
court inquiry, and apt to shroud his transactions somewhat in 
mystery.—He had strong prejudices, was easily excited, had 
a high temper, and was REVENGEFUL; never forgot in- 
sults, and when his passions were aroused their action was 
very continuous. 

_ A man of such character would be too turbulent and harsh 
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to make a home happy. Besides, his social developments are 
not of sufficient size to act as modifiers, with the sole ex- 
ception of the sexual passion, which is by no means deficient. 

No. 2. Presents the cast of a skull whose organization in 
one or two points would indicate a female, but whose charac- 
ter otherwise is so highly masculine that it must be pronoun- 
ced the cast of a male skull. He was a person of the most de- 
cided and positive character, possessed of independence and 
will in no small degree. He should have been dignified, dis- 
posed to take the lead, assume the responsibility, and was em- 
inently fitted, in his sphere, to exercise a controlling influence 
over others. He never was disposed to become subservient. 
All those qualities of mind which give natural self-confidence 
the willingness to rely on one’s self—decision and positive- 
ness, together with ambition, are most markedly developed. 

His Ambition being conjoined with strong passions and 
propensities, would take a vicious direction, and cause him to 
stand foremost among the vile. 

He had a noble intellect—was original, deep, inventive, and 
very quick and successful too in adapting means to ends; was 
full of plans and resources. It should have been almost im- 
possible to entrap him, so as to cause self-committal,—was 
ready in taking hints,—understood human nature well,—had 
much wit, humor, and considerable taste. His operations for 
evil were on the most extended scale, if circumstances were 
atall favorable. He had united, in an eminent degree, the 
qualities of caution, prudence, with intellectual daring and 
cunning. His mind was very comprehensive, and enabled 
him to take enlarged views of things. 

His Intellect, Passions, and Pride predominate severally 
over his moral sentiments and the feelings calculated to soft- 
en the harsher traits of character. He had a good share of 
mechanical ingenuity, and could work after a pattern. Hi 
ability to personate different characters and general versatility 
of talent was very great, and of material service in enabling 
him to consummate many acts with safety. 

No matter in what sphere he was placed, or how much his 
powers were contracted by circumstances, he must have ac- 
quired influence of some nature, have made himself notorious.. 
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His judgment was superior, and he should have been noted for 
carrying his point, attaining his object by open or hidden meas- 
ures; by decided and forcible means, or by wile and stratagem. 
Whatever he was determined on, he would finally do; especially 
if he had engaged to do it. .He would also scruple but little in 
putting away, infringing on the rights, &c. of those who stood be- 
tween him and his desires. Was capable of adopting any means 
to accomplish his ends. Was far more scrupulous about what he 
termed “ honor’’ and his independence than about right and wrong: 
Conscientiousness being relatively deficient, he would think the end 
justified the means, and a man with his strong personal character 
would think that his desires and will sanctified the end. 

His memory of principles, plans, operations, of persons and 
things, should have been very good. His conversational talents 
were excellent, enabling him to entertain company, and with his 
wit to amuse. 

His Love, as a passion, was not strong, and unless perverted and 
increased in activity by peculiar circumstances, could never have 
become gross. His attachments were not of the steadfast kind, 
but under the control of his pride and judgment. His love of pets, 
favorite animals, &c. was strong. To sum up his character in a 
few words :— 

He had a strong, marked, and decided character, sound judg- 
ment, great intellect; was shrewd, cunning, crafty, cautious, yet 
independent in his actions, aspiring, and very determined; ready 
to adopt any measures approved of by his judgment, and that judg- 
ment recognising self-interest and passion rather than moral obli- 
gation—formed to influence others rather than be influenced. 

He was dictatorial, arrogant, and commanding, yet could assume 
great suavity whenever the occasion required. 

He was deep, plotting, and designing, a master-hand in tact and 
policy. 

Few could understand his real character or appreciate correctly 
the motives from which he acted. 
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ARTICLE II. 


THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF SAMUEL KIRKHAM, 


[Concluded from page 283.] 


The upper and backward portion of Acquisitiveness, which 
acquires property, was large in his head, and its sign or pole 
in the face was very apparent, and he used every exertion in 
his power to acquire property. This induced him to publish 
his grammar, and then to strain every nerve in order to push 
it into circulation. It also bought farms, built houses, engag- 
ed in the mulberry speculation, &c. &c. But the lower and for- 
ward portion of this organ, that Aolds on to it, is small, and 
hence he wasa perfect prodigal. I never knew a man who 
neither drank, nor gambled, make as poor a use of money as 
Samuel Kirkham has done. With an|income nearly equal to 
three thousand dollars per annum flowing into his lap from 
his booksellers, without one cent of outlay or any effort of 
his own (his grammar being established), he was as poor as 
many day laborers with a wife and ten needy children, being 
often put to a strait for money to get even comforts in the 
family. All this was occasioned by his liberality to his 
friends. He was often heard to say that he could never en- 
joy life while he saw them poor. Partly to get rich but main- 
ly to help them, he bonght a farm near Batavia, and several 
houses in that village for them to work on or live in. These 
he undertook to rebuild and improve, in doing which, while 
he gave a striking practical illustration of his large Adhesive- 
ness and Benevolence and small Economy, (the fore part of 
Acquisitiveness,) he involved himself so deeply that all his in- 
come was insufficient to pay his liabilities, and he was obliged 
to make sacrifices of one and two hundred per cent in order to. 
get advances from his booksellers. 

His Language was large, so was Form, Ideality and Com- 
parison, and these gave him his qualities asa writer. He was 
an excellent verbal and logical criiic, a good speller, a good 
writer, whether his language or his ideas be considered, and 

20 
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made himself fully understood. Still, his was more the Eng- 
lish style, more prolix and precise, than free and familiar. 

It may be proper here to mention the part taken by him in 
the authorship of Fowler’s Phrenology. In the first hundred 
and twenty pages of that work, “the author’’ is used, and the 
words “the authors” occurring on p. 124, were altered from 
“the author” in the proof sheels. The reason of the change 
was that I wished to add the name of my brother L. N. Fow- 
ler to the work, in order that the work, though written entire- 
ly by myself, might not throw him into the shade, but that it 
might place both on an egual footing. Up to p. 200, Kirk- 
ham was not once thought of as co-author or assistant author, 
though he had corrected much of the work, and even re-writ- 
ten most of the first thirty pages. He origiaated none till we 
come to the perceptive organs, and soon after, the question 
was started by myself, “How will you be able to receive 
what merit belongs to you in the preparation of the work ?” 
and, “ What shall I pay you for your services?” (for he had 
offered to criticise the work in order to learn Phrenology.) 
He proposed becoming assistant author and owning one-third 
of the copy right, and urged that his well known interest with 
the booksellers, would introduce the work into the market. 
But his influence was insufficient to do so. For five years af- 
ter its first appearance, no bookseller would entertain the 
thought of becoming its publisher. It worked its own way si- 
lently but effectually, till it is now ¢he standard work on 
Phrenology in this country. It has superseded even Combe’s 
revised edition of his system of Phrenology in the book mar- 
ket, and that without the immense facilities of being on the 
trade list. Now, several booksellers are petitioning for its 
publication, and the prospect is that the work will soon be 
thrown into the book market. It brought its cash price at the 
trade sales in the Spring—a thing very rare with any book. 
The fact is that those combinations of the organs which form 
the main body and chief excellence of the work, constitutes 
the very gist and essence of Phrenology. Individual organs, 
however large, never make up a character. Their combdina- 
tions determine their drift, modifications, and directions, and 
hence the utility of the work. 
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Kirkham ran his pen through much of the manuscript, ad- 
ding, erasing and spelling, (the extra & and w being his inter- 
polation, of which I disapproved,) the grammar, pointing, &c., 
being his, while its subject maiter was mainly mine. The 
subject matter, or first rough draft of the first two pages of 
the preface, was furnished by myself, but was re-written by 
him, and thrown into his style.* 

Some of the prefatory remarks under the external senses 
were his, because he knew as much about them as the author, 
and se were remarks on Language, because they bordered on 
a subject with which he was familiar, but few other para- 
graphs were his. The subject matter of the great body of 
the work, as weil as its arrangement, and also its style, ex- 
cepting the lopping off of those excrescences or provincialisms 
in which my style abounds, and also such improvements as 
could be made by interlining, was entirely my own—whether 
good or poor, the public is left to judge, or rather has judged, 
in the purchase of nearly fwen/y thousand copies. 

As a Phrenologist, Mr. K. deserves a passing remark. On 
the editor’s visit to Baltimore, in 1835, Mr. K. was introduced 
to the editor and examined, without knowing his name or 
character. Till then he had not beena believer. But that 
examination—so correct, so pointed, together with that of his 
wife and niece, and the contrast drawn between them, con- 
founded and astonished him. An invitation to dinner follow- 
ed. He also made frequent visits to my rooms, to hear the 
ebaracters of his fellow citizens delineated. The result was, 
that he became fully convinced of the truth and importance 
of Phrenology, and commenced its study. The next summer, 
in order to become still further inducted into its facts and prin- 
ciples, he invited me to take a trip with him, in his carriage, 
through central Pennsylvania, he to lecture on Grammar and 
Elecution, and [ on Phrenology; one of his main objects be- 
ing to hear heacs examined, and learn practical Phrenology. 
After nearly two years study, and considerable private prac- 
tice, he commenced lecturing on Phrenology, and examining 


* In it, the term “authors” is used, because it was written after the 
body of the work was completed, and he admitted as author. Hence, au- 
thors in the preface is followed immediately by author in the work. 
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heads professionally, in which he made several thousand dol- 
lars, principally at the South, where he is well remembered 
as a Phrenologist. He reached an order of minds which few 
Phrenologists could well reach—the scientific and the learned. 
He always gave it dignity, and committed few mistakes, 
though he was not gwick, or apt, or very skillful, in examin- 
ing heads. His Individuality and Eventuality were both 
small, and he felt and lamented the difficulty occasioned there- 
by very much. 

He retained his faculties to the last, and tilt within a few 
weeks of his death, continued to improve his mind by reading 
and reflection, and being read to-even while taking his meals, 
—a practice which seemed to be both constitutional and hab- 
itual with him. One other remarkable trait in his character 
was, attention to the wants of those around him, and even to- 
brutes. He could never trust his horses either with the ostler 
or with his driver, but would always go out himself, at night, 
to see to it himself, that they had plenty of food, anda good 
bed. Nothing was left undone which he conceived possible 
to add to the comfort of his guests, or to mitigate their suffer- 
ings. Words can hardly describe the intensity of this feel- 
ing. 

He willed his skull to his wife, and at her death, to his son, 
and at Ais death, to the Phrenological society of the city of 
New York.* 

We have been thus minute, because such a course is justly 
due to those who have labored in the eause of Phrenology, 
because the shortest and best biography which can be given 
of a man is to state his phrenological developments, and be- 
cause his skull will probably be preserved for inspection by 
those who come after us. 


* Before that time arrives, it is really to be hoped that New York, the 
great emporium of the new world, will be rich enough, in science at least, 
to have and maintain a phrenological society. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
From the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. 


Qn TE ArpLicaTion oF PHrenoLocy To CraiminaL LeEats- 
LaTion. By Mr. C. J. 4. Mittermaier, Professor of Cri- 
minal Law in the University of Heidelberg, and Mr. Geo. 
Combe. 


I. Lerrer rrom Mr. Compe To THE Epitor oF THE EpinsuRGH 
PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL. 
Edinburgh, 18th November, 1842. 

Str,—In transmitting to you the two accompanying letters 
on the application of Phrenology to criminal legislation and 
prison discipline, I beg leave to mention the circumstances 
which gave occasion to them. Mr. Mittermaier, the author 
of the first letter, and to whom the second is addressed, is now 
approaching to sixty years of age; he has repeatedly been 
returned by his countrymen as a deputy to the second chamber 
of the Legislature (the House of Commons) of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, and been chosen by that body as its Presi- 
dent or Speaker. He was a member of a Commission ap- 
pointed several years ago by the Grand Duke to reform the 
criminal code of Baden; he has long been, and is now, profes- 
sor of criminal law in the University of Heidelberg, and is ve- 
ty favorably known in France, Italy and Germany, by his wri- 
tings on this branch of jurisprudence. A small treatise of his 
has also been translated into English.* He has visited per- 
sonally most of the great prisons in these three countries; and 
isin correspondence with the most enlightened jurists and 
friends of an improved system of prison discipline in Europe, 
and in the United States of North America. 

At the close of the course of lectures which I delivered last 
summer, in Heidelberg, he in a letter dated 23 July, expressed 
himself in terms of warm acknowledgement concerning the 
practical importance of the views which I had presented in 


* On the Effects of Drunkenness upon Criminal Responsibility. Edin- 
burgh: T. Clark. 


20* 
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the lectures, and particularly in reference to criminal legisla- 
tion. He, in the same letter, requested me to write also for 
publication, a fuller exposition of my views regarding the si- 
lent and social prison discipline in North America, than I had 
been able to present in the lectures. He subsequently men- 
tioned, that if he had been acquainted with Phrenology at the 
time when he was a member of the before-mentioned Com- 
mission, he could have offered some valuable suggestions for 
improvement to his co-commissioners, and been better able to 
remove several difficulties, and to answer objections, which 
presented themselves in the course of their deliberations. 
Being aware of the great weight of his authority in criminal 
law in Germany, I requested him to favor me with a brief 
written outline of his opinions in regard to the application of 
Phrenology to criminal legislation and prison discipline, and 
to permit me to publish it in Germany and Great Britain. 
He most cordially complied with this solicitation, and reitera- 
ted the request that I should write to him regarding the Ame- 
rican prisons. This desire gave occcasion to the second let- 
ter now sent to you. His letter to me, in its original form, 
appeared in Sachsische Vaterlands Blatter, published at 
Liepzig, on Ist November, 1842; and the following transla- 
tion embodies its contents. 

Allow me to remark, in order to prevent misconception, 
that in copying my letter to Professor Mittermaier from my 
original draught, I made some slight alterations in the ar- 
rangement and expressions of the three introductory pages, 
but omitted to transfer them to the original manuscript which 
is what I now transmit to you. There is, however, no differ- 
ence between the draught and the letter in principles or top- 
ics. Iam, &c. 

GeoreEe ComBe. 


Il. Lerrer rxom Proressor Mitrermarer To Mr. Comse. Trans- 
lated from the German. 
Heidelberg, 16th August, 1842. 
Allow me my highly-esteemed friend, once more to return 
to you my thanks, and to express in writing the assurance 
that I shall never forget the very instructive lectures, for 
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which we in Heidelberg are indebted to you this summer. 
You have with intellectual acumen and perspicacity, led the 
way to the re-introduction of Phrenology into Germany. 
You have excited new ideas, and prompted us to new investi- 
gations. I am convinced that the researches of phrenologists 
will essentially contribute to place psychology on a better 
foundation ; and as the influence of legislation can become 
beneficial only when it is founded on an exact knowledge of 
human nature, I consider the jurist, in an especial manner, as 
interested in the study of Phrenology. I am accustomed nei- 
ther to surrender myself blindly and instantaneously to new 
ideas and systems, nor to reject them from prejudice, merely 
because they are new. I try all things; and every inquiry 
which has for its object a more accurate knowledge of the na- 
ture of man, or which can contribute to the progress of huma- 
nity, is important in my estimation. F am aware that many 
individuals are apt too rashly to carry new systems to ex- 
treme lengths; and I therefore guard myself against embrac- 
ing too hastily all conclusions which the founders and enthusi- 
astic adherents of such systems deduce from them. I have 
been accustomed, moreover, to view all new enquiries from 
the practical side, and to measure the importance of every sci- 
ence by the degree of mediate or immediate utility which is 
involved in its applications. [ have held fast by these princi- 
ples of judgment also in the study of Phrenology, and am a- 
ware that in this science much remains to be accomplished 
—that the number of observations and the extent of experi- 
ence must still be greatly enlarged, before we shall be war- 
ranted in placing, with certainty, the laws of human nature on 
the basis of Phrenology. Great caution also is necessary in 
deducing conclusions from Phrenological observations; be- 
cause frequently accident affords the true explanation of the 
coincidence of certain phenomena, without our being justified 
in ascribing them necessarily to their antecedents as their cer- 
tain causes. Nevertheless, [ am equally convinced, that the 
observations which have already been made when rightly un- 
derstood, are sufficient to shew the soundness of the fundamen- 
tal principles of Phrenology, and to warrant us in bestowing 
a serious attention on its cultivation. With me the study and 
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improvement of criminal legislation are highly important ob- 
jects; and I believe that Phrenology will prove advantageous 
in promoting these ends in the five following respects :— 

I. In relation to forming a correct conception of the nature 
of particular crimes, and judging soundly of the kind of pun- 
ishment, the threat of which, by its conformity to that nature, 
will be best calculated to prevent them. The physician who 
desires to cure his patient, studies particularly the nature of 
the disease under which he suffers, and tries to discover reme- 
dies appropriate to counteract it. Our lawgivers, unfortunate- 
ly, do not imitate this example. The distinguished statesmen 
who enact our laws, are too often not sufficiently acquainted 
with the people, with their wants and propensities, and with 
the temptations and excitements which impel them to crime. 
They form arbitrary notions of crimes, and denounce punish- 
ments against them, under the influence of these conceptions, 
The legislator whe studies Phrenology, however, must ac- 
knowledge that many offences have a deeper origin; namely, 
in organs and excitements, which through their predominance, 
produce a certain disposition of mind that impels the individ- 
ula, with extraordinary force, to crime. On this account, it is 
important to study these exciting causes, and to enact punish- 
ments bearing a just relation to their nature. 

II. Phrenology will be useful in leading to a judicious choice 
of the kinds of punishment. If punishments are to be regard- 
ed in the light of curative means, applied to the dispositions of 
the criminal, the legislator is certainly bound to enquire into 
the nature of the remedies he intends to apply. A particular 
kind of punishment is proper and conformable to the nature 
of the crime, only when it can operate beneficially on the in- 
dividual criminal, conduce to his improvement, and ultimate- 
ly effectuate his moral reformation; while, at the same time, 
by proclaiming at once the seriousness and dignity of criminal 
justice, and by increasing the motives to virtuous conduct and 
antagonising the excitements to crime, it makes a salutary 
impression on the other members of society, and operates on 
them asa means of prevention. Phrenology teaches us that 
the power and activity of the human organs are increased by 
external excitements, and this of course holds in the case of 
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criminals. Punishment is one of the most important means 
of operating on the mental organs. Whenever the punish- 
ment has the effect of exciting exasperation and despair in the 
mind of the criminal, his moral faculties will close themselves 
against every beneficial influence which it is intended to pro- 
duce, and he will be found in a state of constant exacerbation 
against the individuals intrusted with its infliction. On the 
other hand, where the punishment is applied with seriousness 
but with benevolence and moderation, a corresponding im- 
provement will be effectuated in the criminal’s moral disposi- 
tions. Corporal chastisement, on account of the debasing in- 
fluence which it exercises on the mind, is an inappropriate 
means of punishment.* It exasperates the feelings, and pre- 
sents obstacles to moral improvement. The punishment of 
death also is inexpedient ; because, through the strong impres- 
sion which its accomplishment necessarily makes on the spec- 
tators, it excites, in a decided manner, their destructive pro- 
pensity, deadens their moral sensibility, and increases their 
thirst for blood, and the cruelty of their dispositions. 

III. One leading object of a sound criminal legislation, is 
the prevention of crimes. Phrenology teaches us that the ac- 
tivity of our mental faculties and organs is powerfully influ- 
enced through the impressions made on them by external ob- 
jects. The first duty of the legislator, therefore, is early to 
produce the most beneficial impressions on all the organs 
which lead to virtuous conduct ; for example, to cultivate, by 
practical education (an effectual means of improvement,) the 
sentiment of Benevolence ; in the next place, to present every 
impediment to the undue development of those organs which 
are liable, through abuse, to produce evil, such as Destructive- 
ness; and, lastly, to give a right direction to other faculties 
(such as Acquisitiveness) which become dangerous to society 
only through their misapplication. This last faculty, for in- 
stance, may be properly directed by early training to diligence 


* In Feb. last the editor visited the Auburn States prison, and to his 
question “Do you employ corporeal punishment in the discipline of the 
convicts ?” the answer of the keeper was: No; we once did, but we have 


abandoned it now, and find that we can manage them better without it 
than with. 
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and industry, and by forming the habit of accumulating spare 
money in savings’ banks. 

IV. Phrenology is, in an especial degree, important to the 
criminal legislator and to the judge, in reference to questions 
of responsibility. While legislation hitherto has relied too 
much on deterring from crime by mere severity, and has at- 
tended too little to the excitements which impel to it, and 
which in so far circumscribe moral freedom, Phrenology teach- 
es us to study the peculiar dispositions of offenders, and it au- 
thorizes punishment only in so far as each individual is really 
accountable. Accountability, however, is influenced by the 
condition of the organs which we find in the offender. For 
example, certain organs, whose functions are to guide the con- 
duct to virtue, may in him be extremely deficient ; or other or- 
gans, whose normal development would have given hima 
clear perception of the criminal nature of the action, may be 
not at all developed ; or those organs which, in excess, incite 
to certain crimes, may in him be enormously large; and in 
proportion will his moral freedom and responsibility be cir- 
cumscribed. In all such cases it is important to enquire nar- 
rowly into the state of the organs in the accused. Phrenology 
shews that there are casesin which the excessive predomin- 
ance of a particular organ—of Destructiveness for instance,— 
in combination with great deficiency of the moral and intellec- 
tual organs, really abrogates responsibility* ; so that only per- 


* A similar doctrine is presented near the close of Combe’s letter, and 
will be found incorporated into many of his writings, but with the doctrine 
that the developments of any human being, however bad they may be, re- 
lease him from moral obligation, and allow him to commit crimes without 
being guilty, I have no fellowship, no not any. I do not say that all men 
can always resist all their vicious propensities. Nay; I believe that a pro- 
pensity to do evil may be so all-powerful, and the restraining organs may 
be so weak, that some unfortunate men really cannot help committing 
criminal acts. But it will be conceded on all hands, that if a person has 
brought himself into this state, and that voluntarily, he is blameable and 
punishable, perhaps less for the actual commission of the criminal act, 
than for his criminal disposition. A drunkard has indulged his depraved 
appetite for intoxicating drinks, till he really cannot resist its demands for 
more. Is he therefore blameless for indulging it still more? Or more 
properly: a certain man, when intoxicated, cannot resist a certain murder- 
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sonal restraint, as a means of protecting society against injury 
but not as a punishment, can with justice be applied to the 
individual. Thus, also, there are other states or conditions in 
which a real alienatio mentis (Geisterkrankheit) is occasioned, 
where a certain organ is affected with disease, while the pa- 
tient is conscious of his condition, and knows what he does. 
This so-called partial insanity is rendered easily intelligible by 
Phrenology. It is most important, however, in order to re- 
move the objection that the moral freedom of man is destroy- 
ed by Phrenology, not to go beyond the limits within which 


this science may be legitimately applied to questions of legal 
responsibility. 


ous propensity—the promptings of Destructiveness. Is he therefore blame- 
less? Are his moral hands unstained with the blood of his murdered vic- 
tim, while his physical hands are reeking in that blood? “ Yes, because he 
could not help committing the horrid deed while intoxicated, nor could he 
resist the temptation to drink. His raging thirst for liquor cotnpelled him 
to drink, and his intoxication produced a spontaneous, irresistible thirst for 
blood, which rendered the murder inevitable ;” answer Combe and Prof. Mit- 
termaier, if I understand them correctly. “Granted,” I reply, “but how- 
came he by this irresistible appetite? He brought it on himself. At first 
it was under his control, but he continued to indulge this vicious propen- 
sity for drink till it became irresistible. His crime therefore consists, not 
so much in the murderous act, as in the previous indulgence of his drink- 
ing propensity. He should not have pampered that appetite till it became 
irresistible.” 

Besides, unless I have read the heads of children in vain, or else have 
had the good fortune to examine only the best of organizations in children, 
Conscientiousness and Benevolence are always /arge in children under ten 
years of age. I never saw but one exception, (the boy Philip, see p. 320 
of “Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and Applied,”) and he was taught to 
steal when but five years old. Conscientiousness is naturally large in chil- 
dren, and as a proof of this point, I appeal to the heads of children of all 
classes. Again: the propensities are less developed comparatively in them, 
and what is far more, their tendencies are virtuous. No organ, however 
large, is bad, unless it is perverted ; so that no person is compelled by his 
constitution to commit crime. All are therefore moral and accountable 
agents—all are morally responsible for their conduct. 

This subject will be found more fully presented in the work alluded to 
above, p. 380, in an article headed Free Agency and Fatalism, in which the 
author will be seen to dissent entirely from the doctrines of Combe on the 
same point. But the editor is not entirely satisfied with even the chapter 
just referred to, and intends soon to discuss it more fully. Ep. Am. Ep. 
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V. The study of Phrenology will produce a beneficial effect 
on the arrangement and administration of institutions for the 
punishment of crime. Legislators will, by its means, come to 
understand that those individuals who are condemned to im- 
prisonment on account of their crimes, stand in need of con- 
siderate treatment on the part of the State, because what may 
be calied a diseased condition of the mental faculties, is really 
manifested in their offences ; and it is important (as in com- 
municating a good education) to avoid every thing that can 
increase the activity of the abnormal organs and thereby aug- 
ment the disease, and to aim at producing a normal develop- 
ment of those faculties from the excess of which the crime pro- 
ceeded, as the best means ofsuppressing future abuses. Far- 
ther, the legislator must make it his serious endeavor to culti- 
vate and bring into activity all those faculties and organs 
which serve to conduct to virtue. From these principles it fol- 
lows, that in the administration of prisons, the superintendents 
must study the individuality of the criminals, and direct their 
treatment in reference to it. Farther, it will become necessa- 
ry to avoid every thing harsh and arbitrary, calculated only 
to embitter and exasperate the moral dispositions of the crim- 
inals; above all, the principle of benevolence must enter into 
the administration in order to gain the confidence of the pris- 
oners towards the prison directors. The latter must then la- 
bour to awaken in the former correct perceptions of the good 
and evil of their actions; and every thing must be avoid- 
ed that can diminish injuriously the bodily or mental vigor of 
the prisoners. Jn this view, I regard absolute and unbroken 
solitary confinement as prejudicial. 

The foregoing remarks are only sketches of principles, the 
full elucidation and application of which I reserve for another 


place. With much esteem, I remain yours, &c. 
MIrTeRMAIER. 


Ill. Lerrer raom Mr. Compe To Proresson MiTTeRMAIER. 
Ischl, 20th August 1842. 
” My Dear Srr,—Your letter of the 23d J uly has afforded me 
the most lively satisfaction. I was oppressed by the consci- 
ousness of the imperfections of my lectures on Phyenology, 
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owing to the difficulties presented by the German language in 
the communication of my ideas; and the assurance that you 
have been interested by them, is the most heartfelt reward that 
I could have received. I know how to appreciate your ap- 
probation, and shall ever regard it as a happiness and honour 
to be able to say, that you were one of my hearers who did 
not miss.a single lecture in the whole course. 

It will give me much pleasure to answer the questions which 
you put to me regarding prison discipline in America; but I 
beg leave to remark, that as they involve matters that are still 
the subjects of controversy in the United States, as well as in 
Europe, it is not in my power, with a due regard to the inter- 
ests of truth, to give you brief and direct answers to them. 
I solicit your indulgence, therefore, for entering at some length 
into the points to which they relate. 

You ask, If my observations in the United States lead me 
to believe, that entire solitude is prejudicial to the physical 
and mental condition of prisoners. 

In answer, I beg to remark, that the social system of prison 
discipline is carried into effect in the State Prisons of New 
York and Massachusetts, and in those of several other states, 
and the solitary system in those of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. I visited several of the prisons in these States, and 
enjoyed the advantage of much conversation, not only with 
the prison superintendants, but also with lawyers and physic- 
ians who had seriously considered the subject of prison disci- 
pline. The impression made on my mind by all that I saw 
and heard was, that none of these American prisons were con- 
ducted on principles that merit entire approval, while, at the 
same time, all of them exhibited many sound and valuable 
practices. 

I shall endeavor to state as briefly as possible my views of 
their advantages and defects; but in order to enable you to 
judge of the soundness of my remarks, I consider it necessary 
first to explain my views of the mental constitution of those 
persons who generally become criminals. Unless we form 
correct ideas on this point, we have no solid foundation on 
which to build opinions regarding prison discipline. A phy- 

sician must know the constitution of his patient, and discover 
21 
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the disease under which he suffers, before he can successfully 
attempt acure. In like manner, the lawgiver must know the 
dispositions of man and the influence of external circumstan- 
ces in leading men to virtuous or criminal actions, before he 
can judge wisely of the treatment which should be administer- 
ed, to deter them from the one and lead them to the other 
course of conduct.* From extensive observations, I am con- 
vinced that men in whom the base and hinder parts of the 
brain (the seats of the animal propensities) are very large, and 
the coronal region (the seat of the moral sentiments) and the 
anterior lobe (the seat of the intellectual faculties) are relative- 
ly deficient, are prone, under the temptations presented by the 
ordinary state of society, to abuse their animal propensities; 
that is to say, to injure other individuals in their persons or 
property for the gratification of their own selfish desires,—in 
short, to commit crimes. 

In framing laws in reference to such men, legislators aim 
very properly at accomplishing two objects,—1s¢, to treat them 
in such a manner as will present to other persons similasly 
disposed motives to restrain their propensities, and to avoid 
committing crimes; 2d/y, to reform those individuals who 
have offended, so that they may again be restored, as useful 
members of society. 

In order to accomplish the first object, lawgivers have too 
generally supposed, that the most effectual mode is to punish 
severely,—in other words, to inflict great suffering on con- 
victed criminals,—and that the fear of this suffering will ef- 
fectually deter other men from committing crime. This sup- 
position assumes, that the minds of men disposed to crime 
are constituted precisely like those of men disposed to virtue; 
in short, that the criminally disposed are cautious and consid- 
erate, and will therefore seriously weigh the pains of trans- 
gression against its pleasures, and prefer that course of con- 


* The errors of the prevailing systems of criminal legislation, with sug- 
gestions for their removal, are forcibly expounded in an article “‘ Ueber 
das Verbaltniss der Phrenologie zum Strafrecht, vom Herrn Obergerich- 
tsadvokaten von Sturve in Mannheim,” which appeared in Fagemanns und 
Noliners Zeitschrift fur Criminal Recht Jahrgang 1842, Heft 3, Carls- 
ruhe, and to which I beg leave to solicit your special attention. 
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duct which, on the whole, promises to be most agreeable and 
advantageous. That men with well constituted minds are 
capable of acting in this manner I admit, and therefore grant 
that such men are deterred from committing crime by the fear 
of punishment. But this is not the point on which the ques- 
tion of criminal legislation turns. The fundamental faculties 
are the same in all men, but they are combined in very dif- 
ferent degrees of relative strength in different individuals; 
and my conviction, founded on extensive phrenological ob- 
servations, is, that the generality of criminals have strong 
passions, or strong selfish desires, and feeble powers of cal- 
culating consequences, or of feeling the force of moral ob- 
ligation. In consequence, the impulses which lead them to 
crime are naturally strong and urgent, and manifest them- 
selves vividly in action, while the powers of weighing mo- 
tives, of feeling fear, and of restraining passion, are generally 
deficient. There is, therefore, in the minds of such men, a de- 
ficiency of those powers on which severe punishment is intend- 
ed to operate ; and hence punishment is not calculated, in ex- 
act proportion to its*severity, to deter them from committing 
crimes. 

This consideration gives strength to the supposition, that 
that method of treatment which is best calculated to reform 
criminals, may, in reality, be best calculated to deter other 
men from committing crime. I therefore proceed,— 

2dly, To state my views of this treatment. 

In order to reform a criminal, it is necessary to diminish 
the vehemence of those desires which led him into crime, and 
to strengthen as much as possible those faculties, viz. the mor- 
al sentiments and intellect, which are appointed to guide and 
restrain them. 

To diminish the energy of the animal propensities, the of- 
fender must be withdrawn from the influence of external 
temptations to commit crimes. Imprisonment in a well-or- 
dered penitentiary will accomplish this object. To increase 
the power of the moral and intellectual faculties, the offender 
must be trained to habits of sobriety, order, and industry, and 
at the same time, he must be furnished with intellectual, mor- 
al, and religious instruction. 
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Such a mode of treatment will withdraw from the criminal 
the enjoyments afforded by sensual pleasures, generally the 
greatest objects of his desires, while it will also restrain 
his vehement and ill-reguiated passions, and force them into 
subjection to discipline; a change which will be attended 
with no trivial suffering to an ill-constituted mind. It will al- 
so excite his higher faculties into activity, and lead him to 
form sounder views of his duty and his interest ; which men- 
tal process, also, will at first be to him very disagreeable. 

I view the sufferings which will unavoidably attend this 
mode of treatment, as analogous to the pain which nature in- 
flicts during the healing of a broken limb. Both appear to 
me to be calculated to serve as motives to men to avoid in- 
fringing the organic and moral laws under which Providence 
has placed them. In kind and. degree of severity, these suf- 
ferings seem to be adapted to the case of each individual,. 
more accurately than is generally perceived. For example, 
the more the corporeal system, at the time of sustaining an in- 
jury, has departed from the laws of health, the more severe, 
as a general rule, is the suffering which attends the cure; and 
in like manner the more impetuous the passions, the more 
debased the moral feelings, and the more untrained and un- 
instructed the intellect of the criminal, so much the more se- 
vere will the suffering be, which the treatment neccessary for 
his moral reformation will occasion. Farther, in proportion 
as the injured limb returns to a state of health, will the pain 
which it occasions diminish; and in exact proportion to the 
progress of the moral reformation of the criminal, will his 
mental sufferings decrease. If in the latter, as in the former 

case, the treatment should prove effectual in producing a rad- 
ical cure, all suffering will terminate. The limb, again sound 
and strong, will no longer ache ; and the mind, when all its 
judgments and desires have beeu brought into harmony with 
sobriety, order, industry, and virtue, will no longer fee! obe- 
dience to the moral law as a source of uneasiness, but the re- 
verse ; and then only will the individual be prepared to take 
his place in society as a virtuous and usefnl member. 

Let us now apply these principles as rules for judging of 
the merits of the American prisons. 
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In both the solitary and social systems, the criminal is re- 
moved from the influence of external temptations; but the 
solitary system accomplishes this end more effectually than 
the social. Under the former the criminal is withdrawn from 
all intercourse with his fellow-men, excepting only the direct- 
or, physician, spiritual instructor, and authorized visitors of 
the prison. Under the social system, the criiinals, although 
confined in different cells during the night, eat and labour in 
the society of each other. Superintendents, indeed, are ever 
present in the eating-rooms and workshops to enforce silence 
and to prevent communication among them; but I was assur- 
ed by persons who had the means of knowing, and I was my- 
self convinced of the fact, that nevertheless their ingenuity 
baffles to some extent every effort of the overseers, and that 
they in a limited degree, interchange intelligence with each 
other. As all attempts to do so are forbidden and punishable, 
the presumption seems to be warranted, that the information 
conveyed is chiefly of that kind which most interests the 
criminal mind ; in other words, that which is not favorable to 
virtue. 

2dly, In the solitary system, the criminal solicits labour as 
a favour, to relieve him from the intolerable pains of solitude 
and idleness. He thus learns to prize it as an advantage. 
Under the social system, labour is forced upon him, and he 
does not learn to view it as a source of pleasure. 

3dly, Under the solitary system, the presence of the crimi- 
nal in prison is not known to the other criminals, and when 
he is iiberated, he, if disposed, may therefore more easily 
avoid the society of profligate associates. Under the social 
system, this advantage is wanting. 

At the same time, I must remark, that from the publicity 
attending trials in America, the conviction and sentence of 
every offender is announced in the newspapers, and practi- 
cally few men pass through the penitentiary without the fact 
of their confinement in it becoming known to nearly all who 
are acquainted with them. As the interests of society as well 
as justice to persons accused, demand that criminal trials 
should be conducted publicly, I do not attach much import- 
ance to the concealment which is generally considered a great 

21* 
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advantage attending the solitary system. 

4thiy, In regard to the influence of the two systems on the 
bodily health of the prisoners, my impression is, that the so- 
cial system, as practised in the New York prisons, deserves 
the preference ; in them the prisoners appeared to be in ro- 
bust health. In the Pennsylvania penitentiary, under the soli- 
tary system, they looked like persons who were not actually 
labouring under any specific disease, but whose bodily func- 
tions were to some extent enfeebled. They resembled, in 
some degree, patients whose strength has been reduced by fe- 
ver, who have escaped from the disease, but whose vigour 
has not yet been completely restored. In their appearance, 
there was a degree of softness and susceptibility which indi- 
cated relaxation of the muscular and nervous systems. 

At the same time, it is proper to observe, that several emi- 
nent physicians unconnected officially with the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary in Pennsylvania, but who had attended to its effects 
on the health of the prisoners, assured me that the extent of 
disease and number of deaths in it, were not greater than in 
the prisons conducted under the social system. The tables of 
mortality of the differént prisons seemed to lead to a different 
conclusion; but these physicians furnished explanations 
which appeared to modify the conclusions pointed to by the 
tables. Having had no sufficient means of investigating the 
facts myself, J base my inferences on the appearance of the 
prisoners and the general principles of physiology, and con- 
tinue to hold the opinion, that solitary confinement for a long 
period (even with all the mitigations implied in permission to 
labour, abundance of nutritious food, good ventilation, and 
occasional visits from teachers and religious instructors), re- 
duces the physical powers of the prisoners to a lower cvudi- 
tion than the treatment under the social system; and I con- 
clude farther, that, when the organic system is lowered in its 
general tone, it is more liable to disease, either from constitu- 
tional causes or from injurious external influences, than when 
it is maintained in full vigour. 

5thly, As to the effects of the two systems on the mental 
condition of the prisoners, I remark that, from the robust state 
of health apparent in the social prisons, the tone of the whole 
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nervous system, and of the brain as its great centre, appear 
to be more healthy, and in consequence the power of mani- 
festing the mental faculties to be greater, in them, than in 
those conducted under the solitary system. I should say that 
a prisoner on his release from the social prisons will. feel his 
mind more capable of making vigorous exertions, less liable 
to be overcome by obstacles, and also less exposed to vivid 
excitement from external influences, either physical or moral, 
than a prisoner from the solitary prisons; in short, in the social 
prisons, the nervous system, on the condition of which men- 
tal energy depends, appears to me to be maintained in that 
degree of vigour which is the concomitant of good health; 
while, in the solitary prisons, the nervous system seemed to 
be reduced to that degree of feebleness which is concomitant 
of long continued seclusion and solitude. In consequence of 
this reduced tone, the mind would be more susceptible of im- 
pressions, but at the same time more liable to excitement 
both from internal and external causes, than under the social 
discipline; and it would be less capable of making vigo- 
rous exertions. 

It is still disputed in America, whether the solitary system 
produces more cases of insanity and intellectual stupidity than 
the social system, and I had no sufficient means of investiga- 
ting the facts to authorize me to hazard a decided opinion on 
the question. But I may remark that, in 1839, the physician 
of the state prison of New Jersey reported that solitary con- 
finement had actually enfeebled the intellectual capacity of 
the prisoners. Farther, the warden of the Eastern Penitenti- 
ary of Pennsylvania told me, that as the day of liberation ap- 
proached, many of his prisoners became mentally excited, 
feared to encounter again the labours and temptations ef soci- 
ety, and altogether manifested a state of mind that made him 
Strongly desire to see an institution provided for them, in 
which they might be prepared physically and mentally to cope 
with the difficulties and resist the seductions of social life, be- 
fore they were forced back into its vortex. This state of mind 
appeared to me to be the natural consequence of the enfee- 
blement of the nervous system in general, and ofthe brain in 
particular, produced by solitude. 
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These remarks, however, do not exhaust the question con- 
cerning the effects of the two systems on the mental condition 
of the prisoners. I have said that, under the social, the men- 
tal faculties suffer less diminution of power than under the 
solitary system; but this remark applies to some extent to al/ 
the faculties of the individual. If also his moral and intellect- 
ual faculties are less enfeebled, so also are his animal propen- 
sities, the excessive energy or uncontrolled activity of which 
was the cause of his crime. The removal of external excite- 
ment does, to a certain extent, diminish the vigour of the pro- 
pensities; but as the social system leaves the whole brain in 
a healthy condition, the propensities do not become so lan- 
guid as they do under the solitary system, but continue to 
crave with considerable vehemence for gratification, by the 
mere internal activity of their organs. 

In the solitary prisons, not only are external stimulants 
withdrawn from the animal propensities, but by the lowering 
of the tone of the nervous system in general, their organs are 
weakened, and become less prone to spontaneous action. I 
observed only one exception to this rule, and it related toa 
vice which can be indulged in solitude.* Hence, under the 
solitary system, | consider the extent of vicious desire gene- 
rally present in the mind of the criminal, with the above men- 
tioned exception, to be less than under the social system. In 
point of fact, I was struck with the higher moral expression 
of the countenances of the prisoners in the Eastern Penitenti- 
ary under the solitary system, than in those of the prisoners 
under the social system. 

Another cause contributed to produce this higher moral ex- 
pression in the solitary prisoners. Their moral and intellect- 
ual organs, by being abnormally reduced in strength, were 
rendered more susceptible of impressions; and as some de- 
gree of stimulus was applied to them in the form of secular 
and religious instruction, they were more vividly excited, in 


* Those individuals in whom the cerebellum, the organ of the sexual 
passion, wasvery large, gratified it by self-abuse, and this evil was appar- 
ently increasel by solitude. But as there were no means of gratifying any 
of the other passions, these appeared to me to be more quiescent under the 
solitary than unjer the social system. 
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proportion to the excitement of the propensities, than they 
would have-been by the same amount of eultivation under 
the social system. They therefore became, relatively to the 
propensities, more active; and hence arose the higher moral 
expression. The prisoners appeared to feel more profoundly 
the contrast between their criminal desires and the preeepts of 
morality and religidg; they looked more repentant, and seems 
ed to take deeper intrest in serious subjects. 

In so far, therefores. good effeets appeared to be produced 
by the solitary system; :but I must remark that this deeper 
repentance and higher interest in religion seemed to me to 
bear a close analogy to the repentance of men of sensual dis- 
positions, under the influence of diseases which weaken their 
hetygus systems, and withdraw the aceustomed stimulus from 
their propensities. It is sincere and real, while the organs 
continue in that condition; but as soon as health reg” 
vigour to the body, and the temptations of the w are 
again addressed to the animal propensities, the indivi in 
the generality of instances, return to their immoral indtiigen- 
ces, Solitary confinement produces and prolongs this’ feeble 
and susceptible condition of the mental organs, and th¢ crimi- 
nal is discharged from prison actually labouring Wnder it. 
The reformation, therefore, which appears to be produced un- 
der its influence, cannot be regarded as permanent. When 
the excitement of unfavorable external influences is again ad- 
dressed to the mind of the offender, he is to a great degree 
incapable of resisting them; and when time and intercourse 
with society have raised the tone of all his mental organs, the 
preponderating activity of the moral and intellectual faculties 
(as in the case of the patient recovering from disease) too of- 
ten vanishes, the propensities resume the ascendaney, and all 
the high hopes entertained of his reformation disappear. 

It is proper to remark, however, that, as there are some sen- 
sual individuals who, after restoration to health, fulfil their 
vows of reformation, formed under the influence of disease, so 
there are criminals who are permanently reformed by the mo- 
ral and religious impressions made on their minds during im- 
prisonment. The explanation afforded by Phrenology why such 
instances are but few, is the following:—In the persons who 
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are thus reformed, although the organs of the animal propensi- 
ties are large, the organs of the moral and intellectual faculties 
are also considerably developed; so much so, that only strong 
impressions and favorable circumstances were wanting, at 
any period of life, to give to the latter faculties the ascendan- 
cy in power over the propensities. In those individuals in 
whom the reformation is not permanent, the organs of the 
moral and intellectual faculties are less favourably developed, 
in proportion to those of the propensities. 

Farther, age exerts a considerable influence on the perma- 
nency of a reformation begun under the influence of solitary 
confinement or disease. If the individual be still young when 
he is restored to society, the chances of permanency are dim- 
inished ; if he be past 45, an age at which the animal powers 
naturally begin to decrease in vigour, they are increased. 

To sum up these observations in a few words, I remark, 
that, as a general rule, the solitary system, by weakening the 
nervous system, increases the susceptibility of the prisoner to 
receive moral and religious impressions; but by prolonging 
the weakness on which the susceptibility depends, to the very 
day of his liberation, it restores him to society with diminish- 
ed muscular, nervous, and mental powers, and therefore with 
increased liability to excitement, and diminished capacity to 
resist temptation, and to surmount difficulties. The social 
system, by placing the prisoner during the day in the society 
of his fellows in crime, and by preserving the nerves and 
brain in full health, renders him less susceptible of deep moral 
and religious impressions ; but it restores him to society with 
the vigour of health, less liable to sudden excitement, and 
more capable, ceteris paribus, of overcoming obstacles. 

There is a radical defect in both of these systems of prison 
discipline, as administered in America, in not providing suffi- 
cient means for strengthening the moral and intellectual fa- 
culties of the prisoners. In the majority of criminals the na- 

tural strength of the animal propensities is p/us, and that of 
the moral and intellectual powers is minus, in relation to each 
other, or at best they stand in eguilibrio. Until the prepon- 
deranee in activity be brought to the side of the higher facul- 
ties, the reformation, amidst the temptations of ordinary life, 
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cannot be relied on as permanent. In order to strengthen the 
higher faculties sufficiently they must be exercised and in- 
structed far beyond any thing which I have seen in the best- 
conducted jails. Their cultivation must be great and prolong- 
ed in the ratio of their natural deficiency, before moral fruits 
can be obtained. This principle is too generally overlooked 
in the treatment of criminals. 

If I were called on to give a sketch of prison discipline cal- 
culated at once to deter individuals from infringing the law, 
and to reform offenders, I would propose something like the 
following :— 

First, The sentence of the offender, after conviction by a 
jury, should be confinement in a Penitentiary for an indefinite 
period of time. Commissioners named by Government 
should be invested with power, in certain circumstances and 
on certain conditions, to restore him to liberty. 

Secondly, The criminal should at first be placed in solitary 
confinement, without the means of labour; until he should, 
by suffering under the influence of ennui and mental depres- 
sion, learn to appreciate them as an advantage. When re- 
quested under this conviction, they should immediately be 
granted. 

Thirdly, Solitary confinement, with a duly regulated diet, 
should be continued until the brain and nervous system were 
brought into the highest state of susceptibility for receiving 
moral and religious impressions, consistent with a due regard 
to the preservation of health. The process of lowering the 
tone of the nervous system should not be carried so far as to 
endanger the constitution, or to expose it to the inroads of dis- 


_ ease, mental or bodily. 


Fourthly, The criminal being so prepared, a very effective 
course of moral, intellectual, and religious instruction should 
be commenced, and continued in solitude until repentance and 
the desire of reformation were produced. 

Fifthly, In proportion as these impressions were deepened 
and the resolution to reform strengthened, the severity of the 
discipline and the degree of the seclusion should be relaxed. 
Before the moral and intellectual faculties can be rendered ca- 
pable of governing the lower propensities, they must be 
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strengthened by exercise ; and they cannot be sufficiently in- 
vigorated in solitude. Strict rules for proper conduct should 
be framed, and the offender should be placed more and more 
in circumstances in which the observance of them would de- 
pend on the vigour of his own moral and intellectual facul- 
ties ; and he should be advanced to greater and greater de- 
grees of liberty, of self-regulation, and of social enjoy- 
ment, in proportion as he showed himself to be capable of 
acting virtuously and wisely; while, on the other hand, his 
power of self-action and his means of enjoyment, should 


be abridged in exact proportion to his abuse of these advan’ 


tages. 

During the whole period of his confinement, seclusion dur- 
ing the night and active labour during the day, should be 
combined with vigorous moral, intellectual, and religious cul- 
tivation. Classification of the prisoners during the day should 
be duly attended to, so that the more advanced: might operate 
as guides and examples to those more recently received; and 
those whe contributed most effectually, by precept and exam- 
ple, to the reformation of their fellows, should be proportion- 
ately rewarded. Before the final discharge of ‘a prisoner, I 
should consider it necessary to bring him into that state of 
moral and intellectual vigour, and of clear perception that the 
paths of virtue'are the only paths of peace and happiness, 
that he could be allowed to go at large in society on particu- 
lar occasions, on the pledge of his word to return at a certain 
hour to the Penitentiary. These institutions should be placed 
ata distance from large towns but near rural villages, with 
the inhabitants of which the prisoners in the progress of their 
moral probation might hold regulated communication. If 
the treatment within the Penitentiary were conducted on the 
principles now recommended, my opinion is that in the course 
of time, a great majority of the criminals could be brought in- 
to that condition of mind in which they would not only give 
the pledge, but would redeem it faithfully; and until they 
were capable of doing so, I should consider them not fit to be 
restored to society. 

In some individuals, the moral and intellectual organs are 
so deficient in size, in proportion to those of the propensities, 
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that they may be found incapable of reformation.* Such men 
are moral patients, and they should be confined for life. Un- 
der this system of treatment, they could be easily distinguish- 
ed; it would be seen that no deep moral or religious impres- 
sions were made on them, that they did not advance in refor- 
mation, and that they abused every extension of freedom al- 
lowed to them. According to the laws of the prison, they 
would, by their own conduct postpone the day of their libera- 
tion ; and they would thus remain prisoners for life, without 
the necessity of any special sentence condemning them to this 
detention. The opinion that offenders would, if once at large 
under the pledge of honour, return to the prison, will, by ma- 
ny, be regarded as Utopian; but the object of the treatment 
now recommended, is to rekindle in the prisoner’s mind the 
sense of honour and of the sanctity of a promise, and if this 
cannot be accomplished, his reformation is hopeless. Besides 
the motives which prompt the prisoner to flee from an ordi- 
nary prison would not exist here. In support of my opinion, 
I may mention, that the Bridewell of Glasgow is conducted, 
as far as the state of the law will allow, on humane princi- 
ples; and that four boys who had been confined in it, and at 
the expiry of their sentences had been liberated, having found 
themselves unable to procure employmeut, and having been 
reduced to the alternative of again becoming criminals or of 
dying from want, after a consultation among themselves, re- 


* The fact that a class of irreclaimable offenders exists is now acknow- 
ledged by the greater number of humane and intelligent prison superinten- 
dents. Mr. Frederick Hill, the enlightened and philanthropic Inspector of 
the prisons of Scotland, Northumberland, and Durham, in his Seventh Re- 
port, dated 10th of August, 1842, says, “I have already stated it as my be- 
lief, in this and others of my Reports, that there is a considerable class of 
offenders, who, on account of confirmed habits of crime, or want of self- 
control to resist temptation, must be looked upon as incurable; and that 
these ought to be withdrawn from society. But the fact, that these per- 
sons are beyond the power of prison discipline to reform (although the 
greater portion even of these may be rendered quiet, inoffensive, and, toa 
certain extent, self-supporting, in prison), is no more a proof that prison 
discipline is inoperative, than is the corresponding fact that many persons 
are suffering from physical maladies which must end in death, a proof that 
the science of medicine is a mere quackery.” P. 11. 
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solved to return to Bridewell, to state their case to Mr. Breb- 
ner the Superintendent, (who, by his humane treatment had 
convinced them that he was their friend), and to solicit asa 
favor to be received back again into the prison, until they 
could find the means of earning an honest livelihood. He 
opened the prison gates, restored them to their cells, and re- 
ported in the city this spontaneous triumph of their moral fac- 
ulties; on which masters were speedily found who unhesita- 
tingly received them into their service, and they were saves 
from a life of crime. 

In the present state of the criminal Jaw and of public opinion, 
it may appear to be impossible to reduce these views to prac- 
tice; but I beg leave to suggest a method by which they 
might be brought to the test of experience. If an institution, 
capable of accommodating 40 or 50 persons, were prepared in 
conformity with the principles now advocated, it might be 
supplied with inmates in the following manner. Let the 
criminal law, the punishments awarded to crimes, and the 
treatment of offenders in the common prisons, all remain as 
they now are; but let a new Jaw be made, placing it in the 
power of the supreme judges, to offer to each of a limited 
number of criminals who have been sentenced to three or 
moxe years’ imprisonment, the option of either undergoing 
the punishment awarded by the previous laws to his offence, 
or surrendering himself, without condition or limitation, as an 
inmate of this new institutioh, to be treated as its rules should 
prescribe, and to be confined in it as long as its. directors 
should consider it necessary to detain him. This law should 
declare the contract by which the criminal surrendered him- 
self to the directors to be legal and valid; so that the directors 
might enjoy power to enforce the rules of the institution, and 
to reclaim any offender who should attempt to escape. 

When condemned criminals clearly understood the object 
and spirit of the treatment to which they would be subjected 
in the new institution, many of them would willingly surrend- 
er themselves to its directors, and by this means the experi- 
ment now recommended might be tried at little expense, and 
without any important interference either with the existing 
criminal laws or with public opinion; and if it should prove 
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unsuccessful, very little harm would have been done either to 
the public or to the criminals themselves. 

It would be indispensable to the success of the experiment, 
that the directors and all the officers of the institution should 
be convinced of the soundness of the principles on which it 
proceeded, and should desire to realize its objects. If its ex- 
ecution were intrusted to the advocates of the existing system 
of prison discipline, or even to the admirets of any system dif- 
ferent from the one now recommended, the failure of it might 
safely be predicted. As the results contemplated could be at- 
tained only by fervent and long-sustained moral, religious and 
intellectual efforts on the part of the officers of the institution, 
any lukewarmness on their part would prove an all-sufficient 
cause of non-success. 

Finally. A practical knowledge of Phrenology on the part 
of the chief superintendent and directors of the institution 
would be of great advantage. By means of this science, the: 
natural dispositions and talents of each individual coula be as- 
certained, much deception on the part of the criminals be pre- 
vented, and a steady and consistent direction be given to the 
efforts of all the persons employed in the institution. 

The views contained in this letter are of necessity general, 
because a volume would be requisite to state all the modifi- 
cations and details that would be necessary to be attended to 
in carrying them into practical effect; but your own exten- 
sive knowledge of the principles of criminal legislation and 
the practice of prison discipline, will enable you to correct the 
errors into which I may have fallen, and to supply the defici- 
encies of the present exposition. I have the honour to re- 
main, with the highest esteem, my dear Sir, yours most faith- 
fully, Geo. Comss, 
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ARTICLE V. 
From the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. 


Daunxenness Consimerep.1n Rexation 10 Insanity. By 
W. 4. F, Browne, M.D., Medical Superintendent of the 
Crichton Royal Institution for Lunatics, Dumfries. 


The applications for the introduction, into the Institution 
under my care, of individuals who have lost reason from ex- 
cessive drinking, or who appear to act under a blind and irre- 
sistible impulse to inebriety, have been and continue to be 
very numerous. The necessity and the prudence of withdraw- 
ing such slaves to passion from temptation and from: access to 
all stimulants, cannot be doubted; but the propriety of en- 
deavouring to effect their cure or reformation, as the process 
may be differently regarded, in a Lunatic Asylum, is open to 
discussion. ‘The decision of such a question must rest upon 
the determination of the responsible or irresponsible state of 
the mind under such circumstances—upon the fact of the indi- 
viduals acting under such an impulse being sane or insane. 
This matter has not yet been sufficiently investigated; nor 
has it been tried before the competent legal tribunals. It is 
argued, that if there really exists an uncontrollable propensity 
to inebriety, as there certainly is to homicide, arson and theft, 
the law is bound to exonerate the individual, so actuated, 
from the consequences of his own acts, and is justified in de- 
priving him of liberty, and consigning him to an Asylum. 
But until the humane example of the legislatures of other 
countries be followed in this respect, it is much to be regret- 
ted that some separate retreat does not exist, where a volunta- 
ry, or even compulsory, seclusion could be resorted to—where 
the diseased drunkard would be treated as an invalid, sub- 
jected to a natural and invigorating regimen and discipline,and 
inoculated with habits incompatible with intemperance and 
excess. The want of such a moral lazaretto, and the obvious 
injury to society, and the cruelty to the infatuated sufferer, 
arising from permitting free scope to his extravagance, and 
from then punishing it as a crime, has led a most benevolent 
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public officer to suggest, that cells should be erected in con- 
nection with the public prisons, where the fury of the parox- 
ysm might exhaust itself, but where, of course the durance is 
penitential, and not curative. The following facts, collected, 
from recent experience, would seem to call for a different in- 
terpretation, and a different treatment, of the condition of 
these unfortunate men. 

Three forms of derangement, or complications of insanity 
with drunkenness, have been met with. There is, first, the 
frequent variety in which the long and excessive, but volun- 
tary and deliberate indulgence of the appetite for stimulants, 
gratified, it may be in the social circle, and to obtain momen- 
tary excitement, to display wit, or imagination or song, has pro- 
duced directly mania or fatuity. There is, secondly, the brief 
delirium immediately succeeding a debauch or a course of 
dissipation. In both of these forms, it will be observed that the, 
act or habit of intoxication is obviously the cause of \the dis- 
ease; but, in the ¢hird, the intoxication, or rather the craving 
for stimulants, for wine, or opium, or more ardent potations, 
is the symptom, the distinguishing characteristic of the aliena- 
tion—in fact the tendency to ebriosity, with impairment of: 
the power of the will,constitutes the disease itself. Inthe first 
two species the appetite is created, cultivated under the sanc- 
tion and by the very act of the will, while the drunkard posses- 
ses, or appears to possess, sound bodily health, and such per- 
spicacity and vigour, as to be accredited sane, and to be/in- 
trusted with the business, and burdens, and honours of life. - 
In the third the propensity is morbid, instinctive, inveluntary. 
It sometimes originates in infancy, or extreme youth and age, 
where no preliminary or initiative course of indulgence mere- 
ly converted a habit into disease ;—it has happened where 
the individuals were recognised and respected as virtuous, ra- 
tional, abstemious, and even ascetic. The paroxysm is de- 
veloped suddenly; it hurries its victim, in opposition to his 
best interests and preseat wishes, into scenes of degradation 
which he detests, and from pursuits in which he delights—it 
returns periodically, and leaves the mind temporarily weak- 
ened and wayward. The suddenness of the desire is, of itself, 
an indication of its morbid origin. It arises without provoca- 
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tion or premeditation, while the mind is engaged in intelleet- 
ual labour, in abstract reasoning, or while under the domin- 
ion of the purest and most elevated sentiments—those most 
distant from, most incompatible with sensuality—it in a mo- 
ment prostrates and paralyzes the most firm resolves, the 
most virtuous motives, the most colossal obstacles of reputa- 
tion and interest, and plunges its slave into an abyss of drunk- 
en delirium. It may coexist with intellectual power but rare- 
ly with mental entirety, and this is confirmatory of the pres- 
ent views as to monomania ; for if there be not invariably im- 
pairment of the general vigour and activity of the mind, there 
may be detected an obtuseness in perception, a hebetude of 
capriciousness in the feelings and affections, an irritability of 
temper, a failure in memory, and it may be, slight imbecility, 
which render the individual less useful and trustworthy asa 
member of society, less capable of commanding and applying 
the powers which he possesses, less keenly alive to the calls 
of duty, or less cognizant of what these calls are. This ten- 
dency, and these peculiarities and eccentricities by which it is 
accompanied, frequently appear in conjunction with epilepsy 
and other nervous affections ; may bé tracec to grief, misfor- 
tune, diseases of the heart. and stomach; are hereditary— 
they descend from sire to son, and reappear as regularly at 
certain ages and under certain circumstances, as measles or 
gout—in short, they appear to be regulated by the same laws 
as the other forms of alienation. 

In making this exposition, I have been actuated by the 
wish to submit what appears to be a true and faithful des- 
cription of this unsound condition of mind, and the reasons 
which exist for regarding it as a modification of insanity re- 
quiring confinement. It will further show that, although the 
patients displaying such symptoms may be regarded as mad, 
it is only under peculiar circumstances that the right can be 
claimed to treat them as such; and will thus serve as an 
explanation of the grounds for refusing many applications for 
admission which have been made. Incidentally the state- 
ment may be useful, as proving that much, that incalculable 
misery, the ruin of individuals, the discord and distress of 
families, would be averted or mitigated, were such changes 
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of character regarded and visited, not as crimes and delin- 
quency, but as mental aberrations, and subjected to discipline 
as other descriptions of disease.— Third Report of the Crich- 
ton Royal Institution. ‘ 





MISCELLANY. 


Testimony Wanted—Witnesses cannot be prosecuted.—The long 
desired opportunity for speaking the truth about CotiyEr, without 
fear of consequences, has now come. That article in the February No. 
about him, has provoked a libel suit, and the Editor is now under bonds 
to the amount of $3000 for his appearance. The trouble, vexation, 
and expense of such a suit, will be very great; but it is really to be 
hoped, that its result will be a great public blessing, in exposing the 
guilty to eterual ignominy and disgrace, and in preventing the public 
from being imposed upon any farther. 

And now, friends, and readers of the Journal, we want your aid. 
Those of you who know of Collyer’s having committed immoralities 
or crimes, great or small, or who know any who do krow of his hav- 
ing done dirty deeds, of his having committed seduction, or adultery, 
or having even gone off without paying his debts, or of his having vio- 
lated either morality or law, will have the goodness to put their affi- 
davit, or that of their friends, in a legal form, and forward it to me at 
181 Nassau Street. Let it be remembered, that hearsay will not an- 
swer, unless it may give me the names of parties, so that I can get 
their affidavit. I wish nothing that will not drive the nail and clinch it, 
or tell me where to strike. I calculate now to overhaul matters pretty 
thoroughly. In this great personal sacrifice, I want help from the 
friends of truth and morality. As I am a martyr to the cause of truth 
and to the public good, which demands of me, as the conductor of a 
public Journal, an exposure of immorality and vice—as I have done 
this for your good, ye lovers of morality and virtue, and for’ the good 
of an injured pudbiic, and in order to remove obstacles to the propaga- 
tion of Phrenology, I now ask you to stand by me, and to help me, 
with right good will. Bear in mind, that you can now speak out with- 
out being afterwards called upon to answer for it. When Collyer ar- 
rested me for libel, he did his worst day’s work for himself, and his 
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best_for the public; for the more his character becomes known, the 
more offensive will it prove to be. 


Letter from Mr. Longshore—A Pathological Fact 
Attleborough, Bucks Co. Penn. 

I have been waiting and striving since the close of Vol. IV. to ob 
tain subscribers for Vol. V. but, from “hard times” and other causes 
without much success. The wealthy and “ influential’ too generally 
are opposed to the introduction and propagation of science and reforn 
when their tendencies are to render less secure the stations they occu 
py; hence the laborers in those fields must be looked for among tht 
t:umble and obscure—those who have less to lose and more to gain b) 
the change. I have been able to get but one subscriber besides mysel, 
to vol, 5, and the amount enclosed is saved from daily labor and rigi« 
economy. 

I have been interested in Phrenology and Physiology for some time, 
and believe a universal diffusion of the knowledge of those sciences 
will redound to the happiness of mankind: and to sustain the Journal, 
and to fortify myself and others with facts and arguments, are the rea- 
sons why I wish to take it.—I make it my business to teach, or rather 
to talk Phrenology and Physiology, in public and private; and would 
like exceedingly well to see, or rather to have your edition of Combe’s 
Physiology and your pamphlet on “ Tight Lacing”, but have not been 
able to obtain them, as yet. 

At the request of my brother, Isaae S. Longshore, I copy for you 
the following pathological fact, which may be relied on as substantially 
correct, You may dispose of it as you see proper. 

‘* During my sojourn in the city of Columbus, Ohio, in the summer of 
1841, a case was related to me, of a little girl, six years old, named 
Lavinia Wright, who had, from early infancy, manifested a strong pro- 
pensity to destroy every thing within her reach. Her mother’s friends 
learning that I sometimes “ examined heads,’ requested me to make 
her a visit, which I did. 

“ Her head is no ways extraordinary, except the parts above and be- 
hind the ears. Her perceptive faculties are good. The organ of De- 
structiveness is very largely developed, protruding at least half an inch 
further out than the contiguous organs. It was in a high state of in- 
flammation, so much so as to be tender to the touch, produeing pain. 
Her mother said she had frequently noticed the inflammation, and sup- 
posed it was occasioned by bruises from falling. 

_..“* She has in a great degree lost her hearing, the result, I suppose, of 
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the chronic inflammation of the surrounding parts. Her mother said 
she had been compelled to keep her hands tied behind her, to prevent 
her destroying or injuring every person or thing within her reach; and 
even when tied, she would bite them if possible. She refuses all nou- 
rishment except that of the most rancid kind, preferring old dirty bones, 
old cheese, refuse and filth of different descriptions gathered from the 
streets, too offensive to mention, and devours them with great zest and 
avidity. Her hair is dark and sandy, complexion sandy, muscles loose 
and flabby, joints supple. With her hands tied, she will raise them to 
her head and place them on the organ of Destructiveness, and keeps 
them there much of the time, uttering a plaintive moan: the only me- 
thod of expressing her feelings, as she has never learned to talk, yet 
she understands the conversation of others apparently well.” 

With my Fmited knowledge of Pmenology, and my huntble capacity 
of conrprehension, I believe it to be a reality, and of vast inyportance, 
and that it will be of immense benefit when once generally believed and 
thoroughly understood. The little smattering I have, furnishes me, I 
think, with a key to unlock much of the mystery of the phenomena 
exhibited in the conduct of different individuals, and of sects, associa- 
tions, and communities. It is a philosophy, by which we ean account 
for much in human action that we see around us. It presents us with 
a remedy for nearly all that is wrong among us. The wicked ineque 
lity, the oppression, ‘the suffering, physically, socially, and civilly, 
which all classes endure, can be remedied by no other means—than by 
the application of the laws of constitution and organisation, as developed 
in the sciences of Phrenotogy and Physiology. I have no faith in our 
existing institutions effeeting much for human perfection; they 
founded in too much ignorance and error. ‘There is much in all of them 
that is degrading and pernicious ; and though good and sincere persons 
ate strenuously engaged in supporting them, they are defective still ; 
and the most that can be secured ‘under them, will but palliate or ex- 
change the suffering, and never effectually remove the causes of it— 
The multitudes most seriously believe, that their temporal and eternal 
interests, and those of posterity, are inseparably connected with the 
present systems and order of things: hence the aversion to “new 
things,” and the opposition to science and philosophy, and the appella- 
tions of “ black arts,” ‘ witcheraft,” “ fortune-telling,” “pow-wow- 
ing,” and “ dealings with the Devil,” to some of the most important 
scientific discoveries of the age and of man. 

To close, I hope your Journal will be sustained, and you will go on 
in this mighty and glorious work; and though the present age may not 
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appreciate your labors and discoveries, unborn millions in coming time 
will reap their benefits, and acknowledge you their benefactor. 
‘Tuomas E. Lonosnore. 





Phrenology in Germany.—The land of Gall and Spurzheim, the 
birthplace of Phrenology, is at length blessed with a periodical devoted 
to Phrenology. The following notice of it from the Edinburgh Phre- 
nological Journal, will doubtless be read with interest by American 
Phrenologists, 


. Phrenology in Germany and Elsewhere. By Gustav Von 
Srruvs, Advocate in the Supreme Court of Baden in Mann- 
heim. Heidelberg, 1843. 

The first.section of this very judicious publication embraces a 
brief history of Phrenology. ‘ Long,” says Mr. Von Struve, + was 
the sleep of the seven brothers in the cave of the mountain Celion near 

Ephesus, and great was their astonishment when they awoke. I will 

- not maintain that the Germans may in every respect be compared with 

propriety to these seven sleepers; but certainly they may be so in re- 

gard to Phrenology. ‘They have slept for more than thirty years, un- 
conscious of the advance which this science has been making in France, 

England, Italy, North America, the East Indies, and Australia, since 

Gall left his native country; and even yet the greater number of them 

have not awaked from their repose. A striking proof of this fact is ex- 

hibited by the lately published work of Dr. Carus, of Dresden, which 
pretends to found a new and scientific cranioscopy, while the author 
does not betray the slightest appearance of knowing that this scientific 
foundation has already been given to the study through the co-opera- 
tion of several hundred persons in lectures and published works, ina 
much more satisfactory manner than any single individual could be in 

a condition to accomplish, however suit -d to the task.”’ 

The author proceeds to sketch the history of the science; he then 
treats of its prirciples, and afterwards of the individual organs. See- 
tion IV. contains a powerful representation of the practical importance 
of Phrenology ; while section V. treats of the explanations which it af- 
fords of many important mental phenomena.. In section VI. the ob- 
jections against Phrenology are considered and refuted. Section VII. 
contains a comparison of Phrenology with former systems of psycholo- 
gy and anthropology; from which we learn that, in Germany as in 
this country, every leading author founds and defends a psychological 
theory of hisown. ‘ What should we think if, in Heidelberg, one 
system of human anatomy, in Leipsic another, in Berlin a third, in 
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London a fourth, in Dublin a fifth, and in Edinburgh a sixth, were 
taught, in which the professors of these universities differed from each 
other, not in regard to minute and inaccessible parts of the human 
structure, but in regard to the existence or non-existence of important 
bones, muscles, nerves, and blood-vessels? Yet such is the spectacle 
presented by psychology, where Phrenology is unknown.” The au- 
thor concludes the work in section VIII. with some remarks, illustra- 
ted by cuts, on the relation between national character and national 
development of brain. 

We consider this little work as calculated to be eminently useful in 
the present state of the public mind in Germany in relation to Phreno- 
logy, and ery ect that it will attain an extensive circulation. 





In the two last numbers the Journal has copied somewhat largely 
from the Edinburgh, partly for the seke of variety, as the two prece- 
ding numbers were wholly original, partly because of the intrinsic mer- 
its of the articles copied, and partly as a sample of the English Journal. 
Readers, which like you best? If you like the Edinburgh best, .you 
can have it entire, (after this year,) but if you like the hasty produc- 
tions of the editor's pen best, they are at your service. It is certainly 
much more easy to copy than to originale, especially as the editor 
gets nothing for it; all the time spent in editing the Journal is just so 
much time speut not only without his receiving any pecuniary com- 
pensation, but with an actual loss, as the Journal barely pays for its pa- 
perand printing. Tell us which you will have. 





Self-Esteem.—* It is an uncontrollable truth,” says Swift, “ that no- 
man ever made an ill figure who understood his own talents, nor a good 
one who mistook them.” That is, self-esteem must be on a par with 
the other organs, neither too great nor too small, so says Phrenology. 
Washing the face, especially in the morning, must have been observed 
by all to have a most refreshing and invigorating influence on both 
mind and body. Before we wash the face in the morning we feel dull, 
sleepy, stupid, dirty, lowlived and vulgar, but after washing it, we feel 
clean, cheerful, refreshed and clear-headed. ‘The cause of this wonder- 
ful change, is to be found in the new discoveries of the poles of all the 
mental and physical organs in the face. Hence not only is the face 
the mirror of the’ mind, but washing the face, excites and cleanses 
these poles, and this invigorates and purifies all the organs of our nature. 
It is really a matter of surprise that there are so many confirmations of 
these discoveries, in the every day operations of life. 
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Phrenology in the Southern States —Mr. L. N. Fowxer has pass- 
ed the last six months in the southern states, lecturing on Phrenology, 
and devoting his attention to the practical application of the subject, in 
which path we hear he has been eminently successful, making many 
converts “fast and true.” He has visited Augusta, Columbus, Mobile, 
and New Orleans, and delivered courses of lectures ineach place. He 
reports that the science is rapidly rising in the esteem and consideration 
of the thinking portion of the community; and expresses himself as 
highly gratified at finding the theory of Phrenology very generally un- 
derstood in that class of society—a state of enlightenment far different 
from his experience when making the same tour some six years ago. 
— He has engaged to furnish an article for our pages, condensing the 
results of his tour, and embracing remarks upon the condition of sou- 
thern society, and its cause, as furnished by the peculiar cranial deve- 
lopments.of a true southern head. His habits of close and extended 
observation, warrant me in giving the opinion that the readers of the 
Journal will find no small interest in the perusal of ‘‘ Phrenological 
Observations on Southern Character.” 





* Dreaming.—A communication on dreams has been received, which 
advocates the doctrine that pressure applied to organs during sleep, 
will cause dreaming, and that the charaeter of the dreams will partake 
of the nature of the organ pressed ; and states several cases corrobora- 
tive of this view, chiefly from his own experience. Whether the sug- 
gestion be in harmony with general experience, is left to the experience 
of those who choose to make or observe experiments on this point. 
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